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ELECTION DAY. 


By Louis Jay Lana. 


United States will cast on the fourth day of Novem- 
ber, the overwhelming majority will be safeguarded 
from possibilities of fraud by the wise provisions of a 
reform ballot law. Today it seems almost incredible 
that the scenes which I have to describe have actually 
; taken place in this republic; but a clear understand- 
ing of the revolution effected by the adoption of the Australian ballot sys- 
tem, will show what ingenious possibilities for dishonesty prevailed from the 
; earliest elections in our national history until little more than a decade ago. 
In former times the candidates furnished their own ballots and had them 
made to suit their fancy. Whether a man had been regularly nominated or 
not, his name might appear upon the ballot. This ballot was commonly an 
open sheet of paper. There was no pretense of concealment. The polling 
places were habitually surrounded by party workers, and even the interior of 
the booths were not free from “heelers” of the rival candidates, whose duty 
it was to thrust ready-made ballots into the lamb-like voter's hand and then 
lead him Straight to the ballot box. The entire election machinery was 
dominated by partisan judges and inspectors, who too frequently did not 
scruple to press their advantages to the utmost. When we remember that 
Practices such as these were preceded by the wholesale registration of immi- 
creeds on almost up to the hour set for opening the polls, while 
tie citizen unable to pay his poll tax was disfranchised, the gross frauds, 
and bloodshed which have stained our political history seem but the 
natural result of an evil system. 
peli sentiment finally rebelled against such flagrant abuses of the 
arenes ee Spasmodic attempts were intermittently. made through 
ton Gace ty years to enact laws to stamp them out. To Charles T. Sax- 
wee re of Assembly, then Senator, and afterward Lieutenant 
ways of the state of New York, belongs the honor of having blazed the 
: or effective reform. 
ae heeasexton introduced in the New York Legislature, a bill based 
€ Australian plan of placing candidates’ names on ballots in alpha- 
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betical order, under the titles of the offices, and of providing safeguards 
for the voter as well as the aspirant for office. Though this bill, because of the 
opposition of the Governor, did not really become operative until four years 
later, other states caught the inspiration and the reform movement became 
spontaneous and widespread. Kentucky, the recent scene of the Goebel 
tragedy, led off with an initiative act embodying the Australian idea, which 
at first applied only to the City of Louisville, but finally covered the entire 
state. Massachusetts, Michigan and Minnesota, followed suit quickly. In 
18&8y seven more states wheeled into line, while in the course of the following 
year five more followed suit. In 18 91 no less than fifteen others hoisted the 
banner of reform. Today thirty-five of the states and territories of the 
United States vote according to the Australian scheme, or the Belgian plan 
of grouping party tickets, in a blanket ballot. All of them except Maine. 
Missouri, Pennsylvania and West Virginia, provide party emblems to dis- 
tinguish the several groups. 

The keynote of the reform which in many varying forms swept over the 
country, is the secrecy of the vote. To secure this end, a blanket ballot 1s 
commonly provided, and this is always printed at public expense under the 
jurisdiction of police boards in the cities, and of county clerks in the rural 
districts. The polling places are designated by the same authorities, and 
elections held elsewhere are unlawful and void. Inspectors of election are 
now appointed from the two leading political parties, carefully balanced 
against each other. It is their duty to sec that elections are conducted in an 
orderly manner, and that no attempt is made to influence voters within the 
immediate vicinity of the polls. The ancient poll-tax provisions have been 
generally abolished, and aliens must now have been naturalized for at least 
ninety days before they are eligible to take part in the nation’s business. All 
these provisions of the law are enforced by heavy penalties, and the change 
for the better is almost beyond estimation. Pessimists may still contend, as 
a veteran Democratic leader did in talking with me the other day, that there 
has not been an honest election since George Washington was made the 
first President of.the Republic, but only in isolated instances is it held that 
there has not been a vast improvement in methods since the era of the Log 
Cabin and Hard Cider flourished in the land. 

It was before ballot reform came that a paltry two or three hundred 
votes, in the little state of Florida, made Rutherford B. Hayes instead of 
Samuel J. Tilden, President. It was four vears after the change of a few bal- 
lots, said to have been cast for Benjamin F. Butler, in Long Island City. put 
Grover Cleveland, instead of James G. Blaine, in the White House, that 
the first earnest and organized effort was attempted to secure a free ballot 
and a fair count in New York State. 

Those who seck information as to the operation of the old laws, must of 
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¥ atic parties, pro- 
> ked 4°" 
“Qg” crusade in 1840. Supporters of 
ieGicon, the Whig, and Van Buren, 
the Democratic candidate for Presi- 
dent, angrily 
the election 
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accused each other of stealing 
two years before. The Whigs 
charged James A. Glenworth, John D. Steven- 
son and others with bringing to New York 
gangs of Philadelphia repeaters. The late Ben- 
jamin F. Butler, then a young New York law- 
yer, publicly accused John Swift, Mayor of 
Philadelphia, of being “the wicked and willing 
agent in forwarding the stupendous frauds of 
1838, and in conniving at the contemplated frauds 
of 1840,” 

While listening to the evidence, Glenworth be- 
came so excited that he attempted an assault upon 
the Recordet of New York County in open court. 
Several henchmen pounced upon the Mayor of 
New York and gave him a tremendous beating. 
They accompanied their attacks with cries 

Down with the court; the devil take the Demo- 
crats !” A condition akin to 
election day.. Troops and police guarded the 
polling Places. = “‘Knock-downs” and ‘‘drag- 
outs” were frequent. Even women paraded the 
streets, bearing flags and banners, 


and shouting for both Harrison 
and Van Buren. 


Nine amazons who 
boarded a Broad- 
way coach, got 


of: 


anarchy prevailed on 
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into a dispute which resulted in two of them leaving the vehicle and settling 
their difficulties on the pavement. A ring was formed. A hair-pulling match 
followed. The feminine champion of Harrison won, and was borne off in 
triumph by her admirers. 

Election returns then came in by courier. For a week, it was Harrison 
one day and Van Buren the next. Finally the figures showed that “Old 
Tip” had won by 166 of the 294 votes in the electoral college. 

Election day and a week thereafter in 1844, were replete with conflicting 
reports and amusing and exciting incidents in New York City. Soon after 
the polls closed, rumor ran that Henry Clay had swept the country. The 
Whigs trotted out their bands and fireworks and serenaded Theodore Fre- 
linghuysen, the nominee for Vice-President. Rising to the occasion, Fre- 
linghuysen declared to the crowd, with his hand upon his heart, that he 
should welcome the day when his term expired, and that he should be “more 
glad to get rid of his office then, than his friends were glad to bestow it upon 
him now.” 

Late that night Capt. Isaiah Rynders, of Empire Club fame, dashed up to 
the residence of Gen. Benjamin F. Butler, who had placed James K. Polk 
in nomination at the Baltimore Democratic convention, and yelled: 

“Get up, Ben! Polk is elected! Come down to Tammany Hall and cele- 
brate!” 

Butler rose hastily, and while he was dressing, Rynders recalled that Fre- 
linghuysen lived next door. He spurred his large gray horse into the Freling- 
huysen yard, and then, right under the bedroom window of the unfortunate 
candidate, he bawled: “Here you, there, Frelinghuysen, a word with you!" 

Frelinghuysen, in nightcap and gown, hurried to the window. Rynders 
lost no time. “You stated, sir,” he yelled, “that you would feel glad when 
your time came to be relieved of office. We Democrats have taken you at 
your word. I am glad to announce that James K. Polk has been elected 
President and George M. Dallas Vice-President, and that therefore you are 
relieved from all duty as Vice-President.” 

Bowing profoundly to the astounded and chagrined candidate, Rynders 
wheeled his horse about and marched proudly at the head of his exultant 
[Empire Club followers to Tammany Hall. An hurrah was already in pro- 
gress, but the ardor of the Polk men was dampened, when a message signed 
by Thurlow Weed, Whig leader of the state, announced that the state and 
nation had gone for Clay. Rynders and his men douched the Tammany il- 
luminations. A few hours later a newspaper extra again declared Polk 
elected, and for the second time that night the “Wigwam” was bathed in 
light and glory. The jollification continued for days. 

Naturalization, ballot chicanery and mob violence characterized the elec- 
tions of 1866, 1868. 1870 and 1872. The people rose in wrath, and the final 
result was the impeachment of Superior Court Justices Barnard, Cardoza 
and MecCunn, and the trial and conviction of William M. Tweed, Boss of 
Tammany Hall. The Tweed ring had become so secure in all places of 
power as to be apparently invincible. In 1868, A. Oakey Hall was District 
Attorney, while John T. Hoffman, Mayor of New York, was the Demo- 
cratic candidate for Governor. The courts seemed to vie with repeaters, 
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roughs and thieves, to nullify free expression by the voters at the polls. 
John A, nnedy, Superintendent of Police in New York City, un- 
earthed near ly twenty thousand fraudulent naturalization cases, and fifteen 
thousand neames on the registry list whose owners had no known residence, 
Werte discowered, The Republicans sent watchers to the polls to challenge 
Megal voters, and District Attorney Hall countered by commanding the po- 
a. magistrates to issue warrants and arrest the challengers. The day before 
lection, €n. Benjamin F. Butler was announced as the star orator at a Re- 
Eon ass meeting in City Hall Park. All Five Pointdom, Baxter 
treet and hieves Alley were in the crowd. As General Butler appeared 
him nZE steps of the City Hall, the mob broke into yells: “Spoons!” “Put 
Oi “You can't speak!” “Give us a song!” ; 

“ing 4 half hour, in which the General sought to make himself heard, 
the Five Pointers 
hoisted one Edward 
Falconer upon their 
shoulders, as © he 
shouted: “John T., 
Hoffman ain’t none 
of your blankety 
blank fish-backed 
Governors, but a 
man that will stick to 
his word. Who stole 
the gold out of New 
Orleans? Ben But- 
ler. We didn’t get 
any of it. Congress 
voted three thou- 
sand dollars for 
themselvesand 
sixty dollars 
bounty.” 

Cheers, groans, 
hisses and shrieks 
punctuated Faleon- 
er's remarks, When 
Butler secured a 
place on the edge of 
the steps, he was 
greeted with hoots 
and volleys of de- 
cayed vegetables. 
Someone threw a 
large apple. Butler 
caught it, took out 
A WORKER AND A RECRUIT, his knife, beeled and 
. Draven by J. A. Cahill, ate It, and, amid the 
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applause of his friends, exclaimed: “That's a pretty good apple!” It was a 
good example of his coolness. And then, in spite of the din, he faced the 
turbulent rabble and excoriated them. 


“There are men,"’ he cried, ‘‘ who are driven to the polls like sheep to the shambles— 
who follow blindly that which they are told to do. No better exemplification of such a 
spirit could be furnished than in the scene before us, under the eye of their leader (Hoff- 
man) whom, by such arguments they hope to elect Governor, and who has now the 
power to still the mob which disgraces the city of New York over which he presides. If 
he were fit to rule, he would see that he is merely following the footsteps of him (Gov- 


‘ernor Seymour) who from the steps of this building addressed a murderous mob of 


orphan-killers in ’63. 

“Organized thieves! Systematic plunderers! With your arms up to your elbows in 
the public treasury, you are simply ruffians, hired to attack those you dare not meet in 
any other way. Here and now, I charge this mob upon Hoffman. Here and now I 
chaf¥e the murder of babes and children to Horatio Seymour. Five years ago the men 
who are now hallooing and hooting, were killing negro children and murdering babes 
when they did not dare look a man in the face. When the armies of the United States 
came here they were the first to bow their heads. 

“Why, you poor fools, I have hung your betters! And if you do not behave, I shall 
get the chance to do the same with you. I have seen more than you, with arms in their 


“hands, with rifles and muskets and bayonets, and I did not flinch from them, Do you 


suppose | shal] flinch from onion-stinking breaths? A man who has smelt gunpowder, 
can stand garlic. 

“‘Now then, men of the Five Points! Bullies of the Baudy house! Thieves of the 
Lobby and Burglars of the Tombs! I declare here, as the voice of the Nation, that you 
are not fit for the exercise of the elective franchise. And_in no better way than this can 
you better demonstrate the fact.” 


By this time the mob became so maddened with rage that it charged 
wildly upon Butler, but the police, with revolvers cocked and clubs crack- 
ing the skulls of the rabble, carried the General over to the Astor House in 
safety. 

Butler's speech inspired the Democrats to roll up the biggest possible ma- 
jority for their candidate. Though the Republicans asserted that nearly 
twenty-five thousand fraudulent votes were counted for him, John T. Hoff- 
man succeeded Governor Fenton January 1, 1869. Fraud had become so 
patent, that immediately after election, the Union League Club issued an ad- 
dress, charging that through the burning of the ballots in rural counties, 
ballot stuffing and repeating in New York and Kings, John A. Briswold, 
Republican candidate for Governor, had been robbed of election. The Club 
declared that Samuel J. Tilden and William M. Tweed had sent out a secret 
circular a few days before election, directing lieutenants throughout the 
state to let them know just how big a Democratic majority must come from 
the city to overcome the Republican majority above the Harlem River. 
The story went that Tilden and Tweed had held back returns in the 
metropolis until the country districts were heard from, and that they had 
then counted an adequate majority in the Empire City to insure Hoffman's 
triumph. Tweed's subsequent history is well known, Tilden’s conduct 


during the trial of the Boss seemed to exonerate him, and he always main- , 


tained that the charges against himself were entirely without foundation, 
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There are those, who will even today aver that Samuel J. Tilden was 
elected Pr : 


esident in 1876. The late Charles A. Dana never withdrew his 
repeat ed charge that Rutherford B. Hayes was a usurper. But for the 
act that Gen. Ulysses S. Grant was President, and through the army, held 


oft- 


in check a people disposed to place 

Tilden in the White House by force, 

revolution must have occurred. 
The morning after election, it w 


as 

generally conceded that Tilden had 

secured 185, or a majority of the 

votes in the Electoral College. 

Hayes was allowed 149. Thirty- 

five were classed as doubtful, While 

“IT WAS A Goop EXAMPLE OF BUTLER’S the Tilden shouters were indulging 

Draven Bey ae Smith. in bon-fires and fireworks, and hold- 

ing mass jubilees, Chairman “Zach” Chandler, of the Republican National 

Committee, astonished the Democrats by issuing a proclamation, declaring ; 
“The country is safe. Bet your last dollar on Hayes. W 


e have 185 elec- 
toral votes. They will do to sleep on.” 


hen it was the Republicans’ turn for pyrotechnics. Chairman Abram Ss. 
Hewitt, of the Democratic National Committee, accused the Republicans 
of holding back returns from as many states as votes were requisite to 
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aggregate the necessary 185. Republican and Democratic commissions 
hurried to the states where there was a prospect of fight. Charges and 
counter charges of intimidation and murder by the White League and Ku 
Klux were filed by Republicans in the South, where Grant controlled the 
election machinery through his reconstruction governors. The special com- 
missions, each reported in favor of the party that named them. The Senate 
was about to recognize Hayes as President, and the House, Tilden, when 
the celebrated electoral commission was chosen. It decided by a strictly 
party vote of eight to seven that Hayes and not Tilden was President. Re- 
bellion was threatened. The “crime of ’76” was proclaimed at every Demo- 
cratic gathering. Tilden counselled moderation and protested against disor- 
der. Hayes’ inauguration was permitted. He served his term, but his party 
would do no more for him. Thenceforward he was politically dead. 

When Charles A. Dana, then editor and proprietor of The Sun, learned 
that the Republicans were determined to seat Hayes, he called for a mem- 
ber of his staff to interview Tilden. Not one of three men he sought was 
available; and in his perplexity he directed the City Editor to send “that lit- 
tle cuss, Edwards.” The “little cuss” sprinted to Tilden’s house and came 
back with this message from the sage of Gramercy Park: 

“Hayes ought to have the word ‘Fraud’ branded upon his forehead.” 

Never did “a little cuss” secure a more taking interview. It was printed in 
full, and with it was published a portrait of Hayes with the letters 
“F—R—A—U—D” placarded across his forehead. 

James G. Blaine retired to his bed chamber at Augusta, Maine, November 
4, 1884, convinced that he had been elected President. He had with him a 
telegram from Chairman B. F. Jones, of the Republican National Commit- 
tee, that he had 215 of the 402 votes in the Electoral College, and that he 
might as well begin packing his grip for Washington. Chairman Arthur 
Pue Gorman, of the Democratic National Committee, was in the meantime 
putting out bulletins that Grover Cleveland had triumphed, and that he had 
carried New York, the pivotal state, by a large majority. All night the 
Blaine and Cleveland boomers the country over celebrated victory. Toward 
midnight a Cleveland procession marched down Park Row, in New York 
City. The crowd discovered on the Tribune bulletin board, the words: 
“We've got New York. Make no mistake. We've got New York.” Sev- 
eral hundred Blaine men were chanting the slogan. The infuriated Cleve- 
Jand shouters raided the building, tore down a big portrait of Blaine and 
smashed the bulletin board to splinters. laine men fought to replace the 
picture and bulletin. A riot ensued. Broken heads and bloody noses were 
plenty before the police quelled the row. 

All next day the Tribune kept putting up bulletins, persisting in Blaine’s 
election, and declaring that he had carried New York by at least 1,000 plu- 
rality. The Democrats kept shouting: “Grover, Grover, it’s a clean walk 
over!" The Republicans retorted with: “Blaine, Blaine, James G. Blaine.” 

“How do the returns come in?” sang the Democrats. 

“By wire.” 

“And who controls the wires?” 

“Jay Gould Blaine,” roared the angry supporters of Cleveland, who 
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weed Jay Gould with doctoring the election returns in Blaine’s behalf. 
ing, and f d Cyrus W. Field, who happened to pass while the mob was yell- 
aamiaent &Uting and pelting the Tribune Building, were only saved from 
Lorees of Clanger of their lives by the interposition of friends. Reserve 

Police alone prevented the sacking of the Tribune office. 
“Ta sang of the riots in New York, Blaine wired Chairman Jones: 
I Delieve ised that there have been frauds committed in New York State. 
lds Une i the honest vote of that state gives a Republican plurality, and 

Cha; € National Committee see that we have an honest count. 

"airman G ‘s reply to Blaine was that Cleveland and Hendrick 
had 21g el orman's reply to Blaine was that Cleve | lricks 
Ctoral votes, and that no fraud could defeat them. Not until Jay 
Tiggi 20 was himself accused of using the election returns for “market 
the Ry § Purpos »s, had sent a telegram of congratulation to Cleveland, did 
SOC pubiicans abandon Blaine. With the sending of this message, As- 
kay ted Press bulletins ceased to proclaim the election of the *"Plumed 

Sant.” 
here isa well-authenticated incident, only too characteristic of the times, 

Vas in this same election of 1884 that a certain stalwart Republican Con- 
seman was in charge of one of the two polling places in a village of 
ashington County, N. Y. Toward noon, a farmer and his seven sons 
rove in from the backwoods, put their teams under the shed of the village 
&_mn, proceeded to the porch, got out their pipes, and began to puff away. 

The Congressman, who knew the farmer as a Republican of wealth, accosted 
him with “Hello, old man, here’s your ticket.” He handed him one on 
which the names of the Republican candidates were printed. 

The farmer settled comfortably back in his chair, and remarked somewhat 
pompously : ** Well, sir, me and my seven sons have driven twenty miles 
today; you'll at least pay our expenses, won't you?” 

All but paralyzed with astonishment, the manager exclaimed : “Why I 
thought you were a Republican and a patriot. You're the last man in the 
world that I'd suspect of asking pay for his vote.” 

“Oh, I'm not asking pay; but it cost me and my sons well nigh $50 to be 
here. The Democrats will pay us if vou don't.” 

Democratic Watchers, apprised of the little colloquy on the porch, began 
to bid for the farmer and his sons. Finally the tiller of the soil and his off- 
spring were bought in by the Republicans for $25 apiece. 

In telling the story afterward, I he 


ard this Congressman say: “Talk abo 
| ssman sa} ut 
the wholesale barter and s 


ale of votes in big cities! It isn't a marker to wh 


We are Up against in the country districts. When a farmer worth $50,000 
vote for $2 


will sell his 25, what can you expect of a hobo on the Bowery?” 

An official high in the Federal service has demonstrated how repeaters 
can be made to vote against the candidates for whom they were Originally 
purchased, The night before the Presidential election in 1888, this official 
learned that 100 repeaters from Philadelphia had been housed by the oe 
crats Na resort on South Fifth Avenue, in New York, and that they z 
to be called at 5 o’clock the next morning and marched to v . 


places to fulfil their contract. The man had them called 
gave them their breakfast, vote 


at 


; were 
anous polling 
an hour earlier 
d them for the straight Republican ticket at 


alee 
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various stations and kept them under police surveillance for the rest of the 
day. The Republicans carried the district by about 200 plurality. The next 
year the Democrats played a similar trick, and the district was their prize. 
The portrayal of an election day scene in the home ward of an expert in 
“sure thing politics” illustrates the methods pursued for two decades by a 
leader notorious in New York politics, who has had conferred upon him 
the highest offices but two, within the gift of the American people. His 


* headquarters were a saloon. Off one end of the bar was a small apartment 


called his “settling place.” Here the Boss met his “heelers,” compared 
notes, issued orders and furnished funds with which to procure votes. The 
Boss kept open house. With poll book in hand, a bundle of ballots in one 
coat pocket, and a wad of one, two and five dollar bills in the other, he 
would stand looking out of the window, checking off the names of voters 
as they appeared, or were about to leave the polling box. He knew person- 
ally every white and black man in the city, and of course all in his own ward. 
Singling out some man in the crowd of loiterers, as the line of voters began 
to lose its length, he would clutch him by the arm, march him across the 
street to a coal yard or back to a sequestered spot behind the box. There 
he would “reason” with him, using persuasive talk at first; financial argu- 
ments if necessary. Now and then he would shout, “Here, Bob! Here, 
Tom! Here, Charlie! go and get So-and-So; tell him he must come here 
and vote or his name will be Denis with one ‘n.’”’ 

“So-and-So” would be discovered, dragged out of some grogshop or dive, 


hustled into the line of voters and guarded by Bob, Tom or Charlie until: 


he reached a point opposite the box. Then this friend and counsellor would 
hand him a ballot and bid him deposit it in the box without even so much 
as a chance to scan the names upon it. After his duty was done, the voter 
could call upon the Boss, or one of his Heutenants, and get the amount 
agreed upon, in cash, or a ticket calling for a similar sum on presentation at 
the Boss’s bank. 

This Boss had the business of buying votes as thoroughly systematized as 
that of buying and selling “gigs” and “straddles” in the policy shops of the 
metropolis. The price of votes usually ranged from $1.50 to $25. It was 
gauged, partially by the purchasable material, and partially by the reports 
which came in hourly from the various wards as to the number necessary to 
insure victory. The market went up or down in sympathy with reports from 
those wards, so that investigation as to the price paid in one ward would 
elicit the ruling figures of purchase all over the city. 

In the execution of a similar vote-getting plan, it is stated on credible 
authority that a candidate for the State Senate of New York once disposed 
of $25,000 going from the Fifth Avenue Hotel to Forty-second Street, New 
York, a distance of less than twenty blocks. He called at a few polling 
places on and off Broadway, and asked his workers how much they needed 
to make certain his triumph. By the time he reached the old St. Cloud 
Hotel the future legislator had to borrow money for cab hire. It is interest- 
ing to know that it was this State Senator's election which made certain the 
return of Roscoe Conkling to the upper house at Washingtonrt. 

The New York Gubernatorial of 1891 was fought out when ballot reform 
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den The Republicans openly charged that a few days before 
aboard bean Democratic District Attorney dashed through the state 
at ee 4 @ ggage car, dropping at each station bags of cash into the hands 
over xe “gents. The contents of these bags, amounting, as alleged, to 
Warter of a million of dollars, were used to induce farmers likely to 


ancy, 


eae €publican ticket to remain away from the polls. Democrats, on 

repeater ¢ hand, declared that their opponents had resorted to the old-time 

that qa tex, ck. One of their accusations, which had evidence behind it, was 

on elect io mboat load of tramps reached New York from Philadelphia early 
and voter Morning. At each landing on the North River the crew filed off 
Poughke : Thus the steamer proceeded to Yonkers, Peekskill, Newburgh, 
Psie and Hudson, the gang dropping off and casting ballots at 


A JOB LOT OF SEVEN AT A BARGAIN, 


Drain by H. M. Eaton. 
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each place until Albany was reached. There the depredations were partially 
stopped. Yet a few of the repeaters succeeded in getting tickets into the 
boxes. One of them attempted to vote at a Twelfth Ward poll. He had 
forgotten the name he was to assume, and when asked it by the inspector, 
replied: 

“My name is Doane.” 

“Your first name?” 

“Bishop,” was the answer. 

“Do you mean Bishop Doane of the Episcopal church?” 

“I'm him,” ejaculated the stranger, as he exhibited the remnants of a 
clerical waistcoat. 

“Oh, now, come off, you're not Bishop Doane?” protested the inspector. 

“The h—1 I ain't!” roared the tramp. Ile was clapped into a patrol wagon, 
and spent the next year in the penitentiary. 

How Col. John J. Mooney, better known as the Ollagawalla Chief, won 
his spurs as a political leader at the cannon’s mouth, still delights old resi- 
dents of Morrisania to relate. 

Returning from the war of the rebellion, as an officer of the famous Tam- 
many regiment, the Colonel announced himself a candidate for Alderman. 
So did William Florence, a rival hotel proprietor. Mooney called the con- 
vention to meet in his own hotel, so Florence, thinking that radical measures 
were required, hired a hundred or more stalwart fellows to storm the castle 
and capture it. Mooney had not been through one war for nothing. He 
had a big cannon placed in front of his hotel, loaded it to the muzzle with 
rocks, scrap iron and other missiles, and awaited the onslaught. Then he 
warned Florence that if he sought to control that convention, he and his 
band would be blown into eternity. Florence being a discreet man, quailed 
and quit. Mooney was nominated and elected, and reigned for years, the 
undisputed Boss of Morrisania. 

In 1874, however, ex-District Judge Augustus Heberman set out to “do 
up” the Colonel. Summoning a hundred or two of his friends, he instructed 
them to attend the primaries and make as hot a fight against Mooney as 
they could. The election was to be held at Morrisania Hall. When the Ieb- 
erman party approached in battle array, Mooney and a large foree of depu- 
ties were found on guard. Every one of them had voted, and when they set 
eyes on Heberman, they rushed at him and began to treat him roughly. 
“What do you mean?” he shouted at Mooney. , 

“T mean that we’re on to vou fellows. If you repeaters attempt to inter- 
fere with this election there'll be plenty of work for the Coroner.” 

Heberman called off his dogs. By unanimous vote Mooney was declared 
supreme, and never more was force employed to “down” the Ollagawalla 
Chief. 

Unhappily the day is not yet come when every citizen of the United States 
legally entitled to cast a ballot may cast one without fear of punishment or 
hope of reward. The almost infinite difficulties of reconstruction in the 
South have not been overcome without terrible errors of omission and 
commission. South of Mason and Dixon’s line the negro vote is the burn- 
ing question of today. Whatever may be its future, its past and present 
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wer Kes sad reading. Occasionally, it is true, the colored man votes 


ae ioe the white, even if we accept as unlai, such humorous examples 
Mavor aoe occurred while the late Senator I atrick Walsh was running for 
and the & Augusta. The night before the election took place, his friends 
town " Tiends of his rival between them scooped in all the colored men in 
cause iG each party cooped the prisoners supposed to be friendly to its 
obliged ¢ Separate Pens, lest by ‘some mischance the blacks be unjustly 

l thi © Vote against their wills in the morning. — ; 

with a jus, lowever, that without allowing northern prejudices to interfere 
ads which. View of things, I may fairly generalize from certain election meth- 

a¥, ¥899 have seen in force in the South with my own eyes. On Election 
Joriny, of » I was in the “Jackson Ward” of the city of Richmond. The ma- 

WN Voters in this district are colored. I happened to be in town the 
gro t before the polls opened, and I visited the ward out of curiosity. Ne- 

S were there thick as mosquitoes on the Jersey flats. It was not long 

~ 7 Sunset, but hundreds of them were already in line before the booths. 
i ll night long these sons of Ham remained at their posts, some of them 
“Xd brought along their banjoes, fiddles and flutes. Others had voices which 
Sere quite as serviceable as any musical instrument. Until dawn the atmos- 
here rang with melody. Never were “Way Down ‘de Swance Riber,” 
~Masser’s in the Col’, Col’, Groun’,” “Ring Dem Charmin’ Bells,” “My Old 
Kentucky Home,” and “Way Down in Old Virginie” sung more sweetly, 
and never was an apparently happier company gathered together. 

When the sun rose the line of blacks was reformed. But there was a line 
of whites just ahead of them, and that line of whites was massed about the 
polls, protected by a squad of police, with drawn clubs and seven-shooters. 

The instant one of the blacks attempted to break through the white cor- 
don, and cast his ballot, he was unceremoniously hustled away and warned 
not to come back under penalty of personal chastisement. All day did that 
line of whites, continually augmented, move in a continuous chain toward 
the ballot box. Just before the polls closed, a negro was signalled to ap- 
proach by an inspector. He did so, and was asked if he desired to vote. 

“Dat's w'at I'se heah fo’, Boss,” was the meek reply. 

“Who for?” demanded the inspector. 

‘Marse Mahone. He’s my man, sah, suah!” 

A consultation followed. Then a ballot was 
was his joy that he dropped it into the box with 
hen the banjoes whanged, and the fiddles s 
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as officially announced that Mahone, the Republican candidate 
tr, had received three yotes out of three hundred, 
Buns were leveled, not a club was raised. The ne 
whole thing as a matter of course 
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By ARTHUR COLTON. 


}HE club was given 
up for the most 
part to sedate 
whist-players, but 
it was possible to obtain of that 
prim waiter in buttons a nip of 
friendly ale or a comfortable 
hot Scotch, and I met the Col- 
lector of Voyages in one of 
these two ways. He was ge 
nial, serene, and possessed of 
what might be called a theoriz- 
ing eye. 

‘*You are interested in spe- 
cimens of incident,” he said, 
took me home with him, and 

‘A COMFORTABLE HOT SCOTCH.” introduced me to his library 
Draten by H. H. Eaton. and the Great Collection. 

Voyages of all kinds and ages were come to that quiet library, their 
action reduced to still life, for the hot blood and ambition that drove men 
to them and the boom of seas that attended them were not there. They 
ranged from the Odyssey to Nansen, and the latest newspaper clipping, 
noted and filed: “Bark, Royale, Marsailles, mdse., to Burns and Co. March 
11. Note (in the Collector's hand) April 20. Royale not heard from. In- 
quire of Burns & Co. April 25. Previous history of Bark Royale, as fol- 
lows.” 

“T collect specimens of voyages. I began some years ago,” said tie Col- 
lector, “with my own.” 

Follow, as the Collector related, the Voyages of the Hawk and Hebe 


Maitland. 
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“In the year ’61 I was but a Yankee lad in New Orleans, a clerk in a ship- 
ping office. Commerce that winter in New Orleans was in a remarkable 
state, for the North hadn’t made up its mind, and in New Orleans no one 
knew what its mind would be. And some were shipping furiously on one 
theory, and the rest were not shipping at all, on another. By and by there 


